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Not in vain. 


IF I can stop one heart from{breaking, 
I shall not live in vain ; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
EMILY DICKINSON, 


The Atonement. 


‘To reconcile the forgiving goodness of God with His absolute 
justice is one of the highest problems of Spiritual Religion, which in 
Christianity is solved by the doctrine of the Atonement. —PROF. 
Rosertson Situ, ‘The Religion of the Semites,’ p. 62. 


HIS passage from one of the most scholarly representatives of 
Liberal orthodoxy might give the impression that there is 
some one doctrine of atonement which is peculiar among Christians, 
and universally characteristic of them. But a very slight acquaintance 
with the course of religious thought is needed for the discovery that 
not one but many are the doctrines which bear this name, and that 
they differ from each other, not merely in detail, but in essential 
points. Moreover, there are a good many people who find in the 
teaching of Jesus the highest form of Spiritual Religion to which 
Prof. R. Smith refers, who trust in the forgiving goodness of God and 
also believe in his absolute justice, and yet, nay in consequence of 
doing so, are unable to accept any of the common doctrines of 
Atonement. 

Somewhat less prominence, in literature at any rate, has been 
given to the Atonement in recent years, since such remarkable 
‘terest has been excited in the new presentations of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. Nevertheless it still retains its place in the popular 
mind as a cardinal élement of the Gospel, and is regarded as ¢he 
method of salvation, without belief in which one is lost for time and 
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eternity. It should be remembered further that the various parts of 
the orthodox ‘scheme’ are so related to each other, that though 
public attention is apt to be concentrated upon only one aspect at a 
time, there is a kind of consciousness that if one element is strength- 
ened or weakened.the security of the whole gains or loses accordingly. 
Although therefore just now the question of the Incarnation is to the 
front, the doctrine of the Atonement is directly involved. 

At the outset of these short papers it may be well to refer to an 
objection commonly brought against Unitarians and others who reject 
the doctrine known as that of the Atonement. It is said that they are 
wanting in a due sense of the awfulness of sin and of the need 
of forgiveness. So far as this is a criticism upon persons I am 
unable to reply to it: wholesale judgments of this kind passed upon 
classes of people of different types are usually unjust and can never 
be trusted. When indeed men try to realize the infinite holiness of 
God, whose perfection they are summoned to imitate, or the beauty 
of the life of Jesus, or the saintliness of those who ‘have shone forth 
as lights in their several generations’; and then contrast with these 
the carelessness, the self-content, the selfishness, the readiness to be 
‘brave towards God and cowards towards men,’ which so widely 
prevail, probably their first feeling is one of deep humility, which 
forbids them to cast the first stone, even at an outcast or a heretic. 
If, however, the criticism to which reference is made means that the 
Unitarian’s rejection of the Atonement is due to a defective sense of 
sin, it would be far more correct to assign it to the conviction that sin 
is inalienable, and that to treat it as something that can be sponged 
out when a certain amount of punishment has been endured, and that 
too not by the guilty but by the innocent, is a gross reflection on both 
the goodness and the justice of God. 

Undoubtedly, one of the characteristic effects produced by 
Christianity has been to deepen the consciousness of sin. No longer 
regarded simply as excess or defect, or as something that is merely 
ugly and in bad taste, affecting us e.g. as a discord in tone or colour, 
it is felt in the Christian conception to have a positive, inherent char- 
acter, with distinct marks of its own. It is a wrong done to the 
nature which has been granted for higher ends, and it is a wrong 
done to God, who has the first claim on our love and obedience. (It 
may also, of course, be a wrong done to society, but then we call it a 
crime rather than a sin.) Because Jesus revealed fresh possibilities 
in our nature, and gave to the world a nearer and dearer sense of the 
loving goodness of God, he is rightly said to have thrown into darker 
shade all offences against that nature and against God. The higher 
the range to which we may rise, the deeper the abyss into which we 
may fall; the tenderer the love which appeals to us, the more heinous 
the trespass against it. 


How does this deeper sense of sin stand related to the facts of 
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Christ’s life and death? The doctrine of Atonement is a theory to 
explain the significance of these facts. The life, it is said, while 
human, also in some mystical, supernatural way involved God. The 
quantitative measure, so familiar in the Catholic doctrine of Indul- 
gences, always seems to be implied in the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Through inherited and personal sin men have become debtors to 
God. Left to their own resources they cannot escape from the con- 
sequence. But within their reach lies a superfluity of saving grace 
created by the life of Christ, and all that is needed in order to 
discharge the obligation is that they appropriate to themselves a share 
of this, which will be accepted in lieu of what they owe, but cannot 
otherwise pay. Thus the life of Christ is an essential factor in the 
drama of salvation, a kind of reserve which may be drawn upon 
in order to satisfy the demands of heaven. 

In like manner his death has its part to play. It was the death of 
a martyr, but yet is not to be accounted for like that of any other 
martyr. In the days succeeding the crucifixion, it may be surmised 
that the disciples grieved over their master in no essentially different 
way from that in which the friends of Socrates lamented the loss of 
their teacher, or in which we dwell upon any important event that 
nearly touches our lives. They would think of the causes which led 
to it—the visit to Jerusalem, the growing hostility of the priests, the 
refusal to gratify popular expectation, the hesitation and final decision 
of Pilate. They would also, we may be sure, recall the mingled 
dignity and tenderness of those closing days, not forgetting their own 
desertion at the fatal crisis. All this belongs to the Azsfory of the 
crucifixion. But the doctrine of the Atonement introduces us to 
quite a different aspect. It looks not to the causes which produced 
the death of Jesus, but to the purpose which it fulfilled: it takes us 
not to Calvary, but to the council chamber of the Almighty, and 
carries us back from the Passover week and the preceding events to 
decrees enacted ere yet the world was created. Of course, many 
questions arise upon this. We might ask, e.g., who has been com- 
missioned to reveal this scheme of divine arrangements, with which 
Jesus himself, at least, does not appear to have been acquainted? But 
the point to be noted just now is the difference between the historical 
and the dogmatic way of contemplating the death of Christ. As we 
shall see later on, both his life and death have, altogether apart from 
the dogmatic conception of them, had immense influence in lifting the 
lives and affections of men, and so have, at once, deepened their sense 
of sin and helped to deliver them from its power. But the explanation 
of this lies in the line of other experiences, whereby we know that 
men are transformed by beholding what is nobler than themselves. 
‘It takes a soul to lift a soul,’ and the holier and sweeter it is, the 
more irresistible its magnetic influence. James Harwoop, 

(To be continued.) | 
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Lesson Notes. 


The Call of Samuel. 
Z Samuel iii. I-10. 


i. 


HE dew of the world’s youth is upon some of these Bible 
stories; they have an aroma, a unique flavour, a matchless 
charm, which sets them apart from all other literatures. If you want 
to know how the deepest, tenderest things can be said in fewest 
words, without rhetoric or emphasis, you must come to these records 
of the Old Testament. With what exquisite simplicity we are told 
about the childhood of Samuel. The Hebrew mother takes her first- 
born son as a precious gift from God; and she promises to give him 
back to God to be a minister in His house all the days of his life 
(1 Samuel 9-20). But, for a few years, the child was to be all her 
own. How she must have prized those precious years of helpless 
infancy, when the babe belonged to her and no one else; when not 
even God could claim him, and take him from her sheltering arms. 
And even the shadow of the coming separation would only add a 
tenderer pathos to the mother’s love. She knew she could not 
always keep him; before his birth he was dedicated to heaven; and, 
as soon as he was grown to boyhood, she must herself take him to 
Shiloh to be trained at the sacred college for the priesthood. As we 
read the story, we are moved by its pathos. ‘ How sad,’ we say, ‘ for 
this mother to nurse and train her child, knowing that, so soon, she 
must give him away, and allow him to be led from the old home into 
new and untried paths.’ And yet that is, surely, always the tragedy 
of every mother’s love. She cannot keep her children, however hard 
she tries. If death does not claim them, yet even the strong healthy 
boys and girls have a habit of rending the bonds of the family and 
breaking up the old home; they slip away from her side, and become 
independent of her care. Her tenderness and watchful training is 
one great act of sacrifice; the dearest objects of her affection must 
go away to form new relationships, to enter on wider service, to yield 
obedience to larger claims. Pondering the ways in which other 
women lost their children, doubtless Hannah was thankful that, when 
Samuel left her side, he was to enter on so divine a calling. Other 
sons entered on careers full of temptation; but he was to be a 
minister of religion and a priest of God. He was not to go wander- 
ing, like other young men, amidst the dangers of a wicked world ; 
the home of his father was only to be exchanged for the protection of 
the house of God. So, when the time came, Hannah brought her 
child to Shiloh, lent him to the Lord; and, then, with sorrowful 
heart returned to the home that would seem so lonely in his absence. 
But, once every year, she came back, and brought him some present, 
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to remind him of his mother. Is not this a touching picture? 
(1 Samuel ii. 18-19.) But Samuel ministered before the Lord, being 
a child, girded with a linen ephod. Moreover his mother made him a 
little coat, and brought it to him from year to year, when she came up 
with her husband to offer the yearly sacrifice. 


Il. 


But, alas, in a world like this, there is no vocation. which does not 
bring danger and temptation; sin finds its way even through temple 
gates, and the tempter spreads his snares hard by the very altar of 
God. When this good mother came, once every year, to the sacred 
college, to visit the young candidate for holy orders, bringing the 
little coat she had made, the trembling boy would whisper to her 
about the scenes of sacrilege he had witnessed in the shrine 
(a Samuel ii. 12-17). The sons of Eli were sons of Belial; they 
knew not the Lord; their sin was very great: for men abhorred the 
offering of the Lord. After his pure training, we can conceive what 
a shock must have been given to his faith, when he found that the 
sons of the high priest were greedy time-servers and blasphemers of 
holy things. It testified to the deep religious feelings of his early 
days, that Samuel did not become alienated from religion by the 
impurities which defiled the temple. There is a text which says: Be 
ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord. A dishonoured priest is, 
surely, one of the most shameful figures that human depravity can 
present; and, to an unsophisticated young soul, there can be no 
sadder experience, than to have an ideal of saintly character blasted 
by the withering shadow of some sin. And so, whenever Hannah 
paid her annual visit to Shiloh, the boy looked up to her with wonder- 
ing eyes; and, in awestruck whispers, he told her how different he 
found the house of God from what he had supposed it to be. Eli, 
the high priest, was, indeed, a holy man himself; but his foolish 
indulgence permitted the most scandalous conduct in his sons 
Hophni and Phineas. Hannah would try to calm Samuel’s alarm, 
bidding him avoid the company of the wicked men, and cling, as 
much as he could, to the companionship of Eli. But, with trembling, 
disappointed heart, she went home again, grieved to find that, even in 
that sacred place, the pure-souled boy had met with the dread 


apocalypse of evil. 
III. 


A solemn crisis had come in Samuel’s life; and the issue entirely 
depended on the strength of those moral convictions, which his early 
training had deepened in his mind. Would his moral sense 
gradually deteriorate, until he sank to the level of the social life around 
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him? Or would a natural revulsion from evil drive him back, more 
firmly than ever, upon the stronghold of spiritual security in his 
conscience? It was a terrible situation for so inexperienced a child. 
At every solemn sacrament, his most sensitive feelings were offended 
by the mockery of the false priests. Divine service was continually 
desecrated by those who had been ordained to the sacred office. 
And yet, we find, Samuel never allowed his faith to fail. God was 
true, though every man was a liar. The religion, which he had 
learnt from his mother, was a solemn reality, however much the 
service of the temple might be degraded into an offensive sham. 
Instead of sinking into unbelief, there rose in his mind a holy passion 
against the pollution of the house of God. He loved Eli as a father; 
but he could not help feeling indignant that so good a man should 
allow himself to be so weak. Every deep instinct of his nature made 
him feel that Eli’s indulgence towards his sons was the sacrilege of a 
solemn duty. So there swelled, in this young soul, a burning 
jealousy for the God who was continually blasphemed, and a consum- 
ing zeal to cleanse the shrine of every evil thing. The writer of the 
narrative indicates that, at this time, the religion of Israel had become 
a system of hollow ritualism. Outward forms had smothered inward 
zeal. The officiating priest had usurped the place of the inspired 
prophet. For a long time, there had been neither vision nor voice, 
revealing the presence of the living God. Mechanical formalism was 
now recognised as the only means of divine service (2 Samuel iii. 1). 
And the word of the Lord was precious in those days; there was no 
open vision. 


IVs 


At this period of spiritual decay, there came a revival of religion 
through the call of Samuel to do the prophet’s work. He was sent to 
the temple to be trained as a priest; but, by an over-ruling providence, 
he became ordained a minister of righteousness. We cannot tell the 
agonies he endured, as the solemn crisis drew near. During the day, 
his lips often trembled with burning words of reproach, as he longed 
to vindicate the sacred place against the men who made it vile; but 
he was only a child, and how could he venture to speak words of 
rebuke against Eli and his sons? At night he was haunted by such 
thoughts, until they became a terror to him; they fashioned them- 
selves into visions; they startled him from sleep by strange sounds 
and awful voices. At last, one night, he was awakened by a clearer 
sound than ever; a voice spoke to him by name; there could be no 
mistake; he heard it saying, Samuel, Samuel, where art thou? 
Unable to comprehend the mystery, partly, perhaps, in dread at what 
might happen next, he hastened to the bed of Eli, to find the old 
priest asleep. J called thee not, my son, Eli answered, when he woke 
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to find the agitated child standing at his side. But, when, again and 
yet again, the wondrous sound broke the stillness of the night, it 
flashed upon the old man’s mind that this was a return of the ancient 
inspiration, by which Israel’s God, in holier days, used to reveal his 
will. Through this pure child, the presence of the living God was 
returning to fill his temple; and woe to those who should be un- 
prepared for the vision of his face and the voice of his spirit. By the 
advice of Eli, when again the call came, Samuel rose from his couch 
and answered, in reverent awe, O Lord, ts tt Thou P Speak, Lord, 
Jor thy servant heareth. 
In this connection, read W. J. Fox’s poem :— 


A little child, in bulrush:ark, 

Came floating on the Nile’s broad water, 
That child made Egypt’s glory dark, 

And freed his tribe from bonds and slaughter. 


A little child, inquiring stood 
In Israel’s temple of its sages; 

That child, by lessons wise and good, 
Made pure the temples of past ages. 


’Mid worst oppressions, if remain 

Young hearts to freedom still aspiring, — 
Though nursed in superstition’s chain, 

If human minds be still inquiring,— 


Then let not priest or tyrant dote 

On dreams of long the world commanding ; 
The ark of Moses is afloat, 

And Christ is in the temple standing. 


We 


In this story, we have a description of the dawn of conscience, 
the awakening of the soul, the beginning of personal religion. Up 
to this time, Samuel’s religion had been associated with the lessons 
he had learnt, and the services in which he had joined; he had 
believed in God, but he had not deeply /é/¢ the Divine Presence in 
contact with his own soul. So much was this the case, that, at first, 
he thought the voice of God was only the call of man. This was an 
experience so new, so strange, that he could not, at once, comprehend 
its meaning. This was a matter in which his mother could have no 
part, in which even Eli could not help him; Samuel must be by 
himself, all alone must he wait to discover what the voice of God 
had to reveal to him. 


VI. 


There is no crisis so solemn, as that which comes, when religion 
ceases to be the tradition of man, and conscience assumes a supreme 


i 
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authority as the voice of God. The young man has had his parents 
and teachers, and has obediently followed their instructions ; but now 
comes the conviction of a Presence. distinct from any human friend, 
an unseen Being in awful contact with his own spirit, calling him to a 
mission, which he dare not refuse; now, for the first time, he knows 
that there is a living God, whose existence is as real as that of his 
conscience; and, henceforth, all his life must be solemnised and 
consecrated by that divine communion. That was the awakening of 
soul, which came to Samuel; next morning, we find the child- 
prophet standing before the old priest, and pouring forth the 
judgment of sin and the prophecy of doom. 


VII. 


We have, here, a parable of all true religious education. Children 
are given to their parents, that they may be ‘lent unto the Lord,’ and 
become members of the divine household. And no training is 
effectual, until it deepens within the soul such a sense of God’s 
presence, as no doubt can ever weaken and no temptation overcome. 
When home and church and school have done their best, the end of 
all their discipline is to put the growing child beyond their control, 
and make him the free servant of eternal Truth and Right. To 
bring the soul into living fellowship with the Father of spirits,—that 
is the aim of all religious culture,—to make every faculty an avenue, 
through which the revelation comes; until mind and heart reflect - 
God’s truth and love, and conscience becomes His voice, to which 
there is an instant response of joyful trust and glad obedience. The 
word of God, which came to Samuel, is the same as that still, small 
voice, which every child may hear, warning from sin and calling to 
righteousness. There is, indeed, the voice of parent and of teacher ; 
but he comes to recognise another voice, that speaks within; and he 


learns to recognise its unique authority, when he calls it she word of 
God. As the hymn puts it :— 


The voice within, the voice within, 
O, may I have a care, 

It speaks to warn from every sin, 
And God has placed it there. 

It is a still, small, holy voice,— 
The voice of God most high,— 
That whispers always in our heart, 
And says that He is by. 

The voice will blame us when we're wrong, 
And praise us when we're right. 
We hear it in the busy day, 

And in the quiet night. 


We can wish nothing better for our children, than that, when the 
voice is heard, they may answer: Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth. 
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The Teaching of Jesus. 
2.—The Kingdom of God in History. 


‘Jesus came into Galilee preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
God!’—Marhk \. 14. 
E hear a great deal about the kingdom of God in the Gospels. 
\ \) It is the theme of some of the most beautiful teachings of 
Jesus. What it meant it will be largely the object of these lessons to 
unfold. We shall, however, be in a better position to understand 
Jesus’s meaning, if we first say something of the previous use of this 
expression—the kingdom of God, for it is by no means original with 
him. It had been the burden of John the Baptist’s message. It was 
part of the national religious inheritance. Through it the teaching of 
Jesus is linked with the hopes and aspirations of the Hebrew people. 
I. As far back as we can trace their history, the Hebrew people 
had a vivid sense of the place of God and his law in their national 
life. God, conceived no doubt for a long time from a limited and 
purely national point of view, was King and Lawgiver, and the earthly 
tuler was only his deputy. The nation depended directly upon him, 
not only for its creation and final destiny, but for its social well-being, 
its victory in war, or advance in the arts of peace. This way of 
regarding the relation of God to the people is summed up in the 
statement that the Hebrew nation was a Zheocracy. [Theocracy, z.e., 
the immediate government of God in human affairs, from two Greek 
words, meaning God, and /o rule.| 
When the Hebrews emerge from the dim beginnings of history 
we find them to be a people at once prosperous, war-like, and 
ambitious. Saul, inspired by the prudent statesmanship of the 
prophet Samuel, unites the scattered tribes under one king. David 
succeeds to the throne, takes Jerusalem and makes it the centre of 
the national life. Solomon extends the bounds of empire, encourages 
foreign trade, and lives in oriental magnificence. Then speedily 
comes disaster. The kingdom breaks up into northern and southern 
states, with rival monarchs. The great Powers to the east menace 
the small country lying between them and the sea on the high road 
to Egypt. With the tide of suffering and insecurity the serious, 
reflective life of the people is stirred into activity. The prophets, at 
once patriots, reformers, religious teachers, and dreamers of the 
future, take an increasingly important place. ‘They endeavour to 
interpret the meaning of the national sufferings, seeing in them the 
righteous anger of God against those who have broken his law. 
They try to revive the hopes of the people with their visions of the 
future. The kingdom in which there should be full obedience 
and restored prosperity becomes the theme upon which they 
lavish their moral enthusiasm and religious imagination. For 
centuries the hope lives on, growing with the life of the people, now 
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gathering to itself the fruit of a wider experience and a more spiritual 
faith, now retarded by false dreams and crude desires, till it reaches 
its highest expression in the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
through him becomes one of the undying hopes of the world. 

II. We must try to point out very briefly some of the more 
salient features of this long development. From what has just been 
said, it will be seen that we must rely chiefly upon the writings of the 
prophets for our knowledge of this national hope. It is true that it is 
not confined to them. Ina more detailed survey we should have to 
speak of its place in the books of history and law. But for our 
present purpose it will suffice to refer to the prophets alone. 

Everbody is familiar with the glowing passages of imaginative 
poetry in which the happiness, prosperity, and justice of the future are 
pictured. These are the parts of the prophetical writings which are 
most read now, for they appeal to hopes, and revive dreams of good, 
which never die out of the human heart. The passages to which we 
reter are such as Amos ix. 11-15; Micah iv. 1-7; Lsatah xi. 1-9; 
Feremiah xxxi. 1-17, Isaiah xlii. 1-7, liii. Mark that these are all 
pictures of the future thrown into strong relief by previous descrip- 
tion of the sinfulness, misery, social injustice, or lack of faith in 
the present. The belief in the kingdom of God is above all a 
refuge for the divine instincts of men in the midst of what is 
undivine. If, however, you observe the passages indicated above 
closely, you will see that belief in the kingdom takes a variety 
of forms, according to the religious development of the people. 
Thus in Amos (eighth century B.c.), the earliest of the prophets 
who wrote a book, or rather a pamphlet, which has come down 
to us, we are told that all sinners shall die by the sword, and 
then shall come a period of prosperity and happiness for the poor 
under a Davidic ruler, Israel being supreme and all other nations 
subject to her. From this exclusively national hope there is a 
gradual advance, till in the time of the Captivity, all peoples, the 
heathen no less than Israel, are included in the glorious prospect. 
Again, the figure of the king of the line of David, who is to reign in 
splendour and justice, is very prominent in the earlier prophets; 
whereas in Feremiah we hear of the inward covenant which God will 
write upon the hearts of men (xxxi. 33), the purely political aspect 
of the kingdom retiring into the back-ground ; and the anonymous 
prophet of the Captivity (see /sazah xl.-Ixvi.) strikes a still deeper note 
in his message of the suffering servant, who, by his pain and grief 
borne on behalf of the unrighteous, fulfils the saving purpose of God 
and makes the better future possible. 

Ill. There is no reason to believe that these more spiritual ideas, 
which border so closely upon Christianity, ever took a prominent 
place in popular religion. On the other hand the hope of the 
kingdom, which had once been the theme of the prophets, passed out 
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of their keeping and became part of the general popular expectation. 
That it sank into more material forms is only what we should expect. 
Hope deferred took refuge in the doctrine of the resurrection, which 
spread rapidly after the return from the Captivity. The triumph of 
foreign powers over Jewish national aspirations turned the religious 
imagination towards lurid scenes of judgment, in which God should 
execute vengeance on his foes and restore his people to their 
inheritance. ‘The more impossible national success (at once religious 
and political) seemed to become by ordinary means, the wider was 
the scope given to the belief in supernatural intervention, which in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, should abolish the present 
world-order and usher in a glorious future. The literature born 
of this trust in supernatural intervention is called Apocalyptic. 
[Apocalypse lit. unveiling, z.e., the unveiling of the hidden meaning 
of history and the final triumph of the people of God.] Read 
1 Maccabees for a picture of the suffering of the people under foreign 
yoke (175 B.c.), and the Book of Daniel (especially chap. vii.) for the 
visions of judgment and triumph which it inspired. As centuries 
before it seemed natural to believe in a great king, who should be the 
divine instrument of restoration, so now the final scenes of judgment 
and the following reign of peace were pictured as under the control 
of an inspired messenger of God. Sometimes he is spoken of asa 
King of David’s line, sometimes following the words of Daniel vii. 13 
as the Son of Man. The popular belief in the time of Jesus was in 
a kingdom of God in which the Jews should be freed from the 
Roman yoke, behold God’s judgment on their foes, and rule as 
the chosen people over the Gentile world. The dramatic method by 
which the kingdom was to be inaugurated was the appearance of a 
king of David’s line, or of a glorious Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven, who should rally the people to his standard. Jesus, 
while appealing to the national hope, breaks away from all these 
material and supernatural elements. His teaching is in part a re- 
statement of that of the most spiritual of the prophets; but he gives 
to the whole idea of the kingdom of God a depth, and inwardness, 
and universality, which are all his own, as the following lessons will 
proceed to unfold. ; ; 

[Those who desire fuller information on the subject of the above 
sketch are referred to ‘The Kingdom of God,’ by F. H. Stead, 
Part I.; ‘The Kingdom in Israel ;’ and to ‘Judaism and Christianity,’ 
by Professor Crawford Toy.] 


3.—Method in the Teaching of Jesus. 


HE method of Jesus must be observed during the unfolding of 

his teaching. It is a method in which were chiefly employed 
parable, argument, tradition, and appeal or exhortation. The parables 
are founded upon illustrations from the common facts of nature, and 
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family and social life; and upon incidents whose moral is enforced 
in discussion. The lilies of the field, the birds of the-air, the new 
wine in old skins, the growing seed, the love of money are among the 
familiar subjects from which his lessons are drawn. In debate he 
discomfits his opponents with the reply about the tribute money 
(Matthew xxii. 17-21). He bids the lawyer find in his own scriptures the 
secret of eternal life (Zuke x. 25-37). And when men are impressed 
with the solemnity of faith in its achievement, he bids them go and 
do likewise. Throughout, the aim is to emphasise the righteousness 
required in the kingdom. Whether in his strength or gentleness, in 
the warmth of discussion or the passion of persuasion, in temple or 
cottage, in the market-places or the fields, or by the sea-shore, in 
discourse, parable or denunciation, the reality and approach of the 
kingdom are announced or implied. The method of Jesus expresses 
the mind of Jesus. It consequently adapts itself to all occasions and 
opportunities. Jesus speaks home-truths. He puts his hearers into 
the picture described. He reveals the higher life and men’s own lives. 

Outwardly the method was the same as that of many teachers in 
Israel,—the difference was of substance and spirit. The righteous- 
ness of the kingdom was to exceed the common righteousness. So 
its subjects would be governed by peace, not a sword; and the chief 
would be the minister and helper of all. The child spirit was to be 
a gracious symbol of the kingdom, and its blessings were not to be 
confined to men of high estate. And if the kingdom was already 
present where there was righteousness, there was still need to pray 
that it might come—for all. 

As it is essential to compare the sayings with the character of 
Jesus, so it is also essential to compare the teaching with the occasion 
of its delivery. Otherwise much of the significance of the teaching 
will be lost. 

The injunction to ‘render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s,’ is based upon a 
perception of human duty. But the occasion intensifies its meaning. 
This was Jesus’s answer to those who sought to prove him a 
revolutionist. The vividness of many of these Gospel incidents helps 
us also to a better understanding of the manner in which the records — 
have been preserved. 

__Many teachers profess themselves at a loss to reconcile the 
differences in the statements of the evangelists. Are these actual 
sayings of Jesus? and where two accounts differ, which is the correct 
one? ‘The difficulty is an old one, and attempts have frequently 
been made to produce a harmony of the Gospels. A more or less 
artificial agreement has resulted. No such attempt will be made in 
these lessons. These statements will be examined on their own 
merits. ‘The probability is that the divergencies tend to strengthen 


the general credibility of the narrative, and to emphasise the spirit of 
the teaching. 
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Jesus himself left no writings. His was the spoken word, but a 
word spoken so that the disciples should thoroughly understand and 
remember it. For we must remember that when there were no news- 
papers and no regular reporters to preserve a written account of what 
was said, much more care was taken to preserve the exact words 
spoken than we can to-day understand. Now if some preacher or 
other teacher wishes to deliver a public message, and goes from place 
to place addressing the people, although on every occasion he may 
wish to say the same thing, he is expected always to present his ideas 
in a new form, because his speech of yesterday will have been read 
by the people he is speaking to to-day. Then it was very different. 
The teachers of old went about delivering the same thoughts in the 
same words, uttering the same speech again and again, until all were 
familiar with it. Concise, pithy sayings that could be easily remem- 
bered were the form in which the wisdom of the teachings of old 
was ever preserved. And thus these teachings were handed down 
for generations in oral form, that is, without being committed to 
writing, unchanged. For example, the Homeric poems were thus 
preserved long before they were committed to writing. So was it with 
much of the contents of the Old Testament ; so was it with the Jewish 
interpretation and comment on the Old Testament, now known as the 
Talmud. So with Jesus. His sayings, hisparables, were repeated again 
and again in the very same words, in synagogue or at the lake side, 
in village and town, until his disciples were perfectly familiar with them 
and could repeat them by heart. Then they went about repeating 
these sayings of the Master, and so preaching the kingdom of God. 

It was not until the first generation of disciples was passing away 
that these sayings were committed to writing. First, probably, short 
notes, the outline of the most important parables were given to remind 
the learners what were the essential points to remember, these 
gradually then were enlarged and more and more committed to the 
fixed form. In this way, the sayings of Jesus were gathered together. 
They were the ‘household words’ of the disciples As these 
sayings were carried into fresh districts and applied to the experience 
of another generation of believers, the tendency was for them to be 
modified, amplified, or even altered both unconsciously and in good 
faith. And again, some of the incidents or places were at times 
changed or repeated. See Matthew xxiii. 34-39, Luke xi. 49 and 
Luke xiii. 34, for the lament over Jerusalem, or Alatthew xxvi. 6-13 
and Luke vii. 36 and Fohn xii. 1-11, for various forms of the story 
of anointing Jesus. But it is this very variation in form in the 
various evangelical narratives which helps us to distinguish between 
the interpretation of the disciple, and the word interpreted which 
remains to us as the very ‘ mind of Christ.’ 


1 See a most interesting account of the early teaching of the Christian disciples in ‘The 
Composition of the Four Gospels,’ by Rey. A. Wright. (Macmillan.) 
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Nature Lessons. 


N my January lesson I wrote about the beautiful and wonderful 
things which Dame Nature keeps stored away in various 
nooks and corners ef her vast domain, ready for those who care 
to study them; and especially I spoke of the frost and snow and 
the crystals and patterns of rare beauty formed by the freezing 
of water vapour. Did any of you try the alum experiment, I 
wonder? I hope you did, and I hope you succeeded well and pro- 
duced such good crystals that they were worth keeping. There are 
many other substances which form beautiful crystals when dissolved 
in hot water in such quantity that the water will take up no more. 
As the mixture cools it is not able to hold so much of the alum or 
other ‘salt’ in solution, and so a great deal of the latter returns to the 
solid state, but in so doing arranges itself into certain definite forms, 
—cubes, prisms, pyramids, etc. Some of the most beautiful minerals 
are found crystallised in cracks and hollow places in the rocks, and 
there are few studies more interesting than that of mineralogy, on 
this account. A skilled mineralogist will often tell at once by the 
shape ofa crystal what it is composed of, and what sort of rock it 
was found in. He will also be able to say what other minerals are to 
be looked for in the neighbourhood, and whether metals such as gold, 
silver, copper, zinc, and iron are likely to be found. Thus his studies 
are not only interesting but useful also. And indeed I doubt if there 
be anything that can be learnt from nature that is not both interesting 
or wonderful first, and then useful afterwards. The wonder of the 
new thing captivates us and makes us desire exceedingly to know all 
about it, and as we learn more and more we find that among the many 
qualities it possesses are some which are useful to us. In fact the 
study of Nature, which is the study of the way in which God works, 
always reveals usefulness or utility, beauty, and truth; and the man 
whose life is useful, beautiful, and true, is noble and glorious, and is 
the most wonderful of all the works of God. 

Now by the time you get this second Nature lesson you will have 
been saying to each other that the days are getting longer. Of course 
you mean that the sun rises earlier and sets later than he did at the 
end of the old year. And most likely you could tell me the cause of 
this lengthening of the day and shortening of the night in spring, and 
the shortening of the day and lengthening of the night in autumn, 
quite as well as I could tell you. You know quite well that the earth 
is a huge ball, eight thousand miles right through, and that this big 
ball rolls round in space once in twenty-four hours, and rolls forward, | 
round the sun, in 3653 days, in such a manner that for six months 
the northern half leans over towards the sun, and then for six months 
the southern half get its turn. And when the northern half is towards the 
sun we in the northern hemisphere have long days and warm weather, 
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and it is summer. Now I want you to imagine that it is the longest 
day in summer and that you are out in the broiling sunshine—the sun 
has been shining ever since about four o’clock in the morning and it 
is now noon. There he is high up, indeed, but not straight over our 
heads; yet we can hardly endure the heat, and we seek some cool, 
Shady place as a refuge from his scorching beams! Now is it not a 
wonderful thing that the sun can send so much warmth and light to 
us from such a long way off. Let me try to tell you, not in miles, but 
in another way, how far he is away. We will suppose that there is a 
railway line laid from the earth to the sun,—a direct line, with no 
troublesome stations on the way,—we don’t want to be stopping any- 
where to take up passengers for we have got a ‘special’ that is going 
to take us ‘express ’ a mile a minute, sixty miles an hour; 1440 miles 
a day. That would be good travelling, and at that rate we certainly 
ought not to take long to get to the sun. How long do you think? 
Only one hundred and seventy one years! That is to say that if a 
little baby just born started on the journey and lived until he reached 
the end of the journey, never stopping at all but always rushing on in 
the train, a mile a minute, he would be an old man of one hundred 
and seventy years when he gave up his ticket at the end of his long 
tide. This way of putting it gives you a better idea of how very far 
off the sun is than telling you that the distance is ninety-one millions 
of miles. 

But now come back in imagination to our hot midsummer day, 
and think that the light and heat that you see and feel so strongly 
have travelled all that distance from the sun—that the sun is like one 
vast hot furnace,—so intensely hot that at such an immense distance 
the heat and light are sufficient to be almost unbearable to you. Is 
it not wonderful, and past all imagining to conceive how hot the sun 
really is? But how long do you think the sun’s light and heat have 
taken to reach the earth? You know that they travel away from the 
sun as a centre, like the waves on a still pond when a stone has been 
dropped into the water at the middle. The water waves travel rather 
slowly from the centre to the bank of the pond, but the heat and light 
waves travel so swiftly from the sun that it takes them only seven- 
and-a-half minutes to come all the way. ‘That is certainly quick work 
—twelve millions of miles ina minute! The water waves reach the 
shore one after another with a fairly regular but slow movement, but 
light and heat waves are very short and follow each other so quickly 
that I have read it somewhere stated that about six hundred and eight 
billion waves reach the earth every second. Let me set it down in 
figures : 608,000,000,000,000. Is it not past all imagining that every 
second your eye is struck so many times by the waves of light, and 
has the power of conveying the impression produced by them to the 
brain which then perceives the light. Of course it follows that if so 
many waves have to do their work in so short a time they must be 
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crowded very close together,—treading upon each other's heels, as 
the saying goes. Well, yes, fifty thousand waves of light take up 
about one inch of space. 

I have frequently heard children guessing how big the sun is, but 
I never heard any make a guess big enough. When the sun is setting 
we can bear to look at him, and he, for some reason, seems bigger 
than when he is high up in the sky. Now if you remember that that 
large red ball just about to sink out of sight is ninety-one millions of 
miles away, and would grow larger and larger as you got nearer to 
him you will be able to imagine that he must be very vast. The 
earth is eight thousand miles through, and we think it a long voyage 
all round (25,000 miles), but it would take more than one million, 
three hundred and thirty thousand earths to make one sun (1,330,000)! 

And now I am almost afraid that all these figures will confuse and 
perplex you, for though you may read them correctly, they will not 
perhaps enable you to form any clear ideas. But do not feel at all 
discouraged, or imagine that it is necessary to remember them exactly. 
I only want you to think what a marvellous universe we live in, and 
what wonderful facts the mind of man has been able to puzzle out 
about the earth and sun by observing carefully and thinking long 
about what he has found. This same great sun by his intense heat 
keeps our earth warm enough to produce grass and all kinds of 
plants and trees, with rich fruits in wonderful variety ; and upon these 
things multitudes of animals live and feed, rejoicing in the warmth 
and light he gives. What should we be without the sun? Even 
when for a short time our northern hemisphere is half turned away 
from him the cold biting frost takes possession of the land, and freezes 
the lakes and ponds and sometimes also the rivers. Without the 
sun there would be no life—no green herb could live, no animal 
could endure the intense cold. Truly a wonderful thing is the sun, 
and as the days lengthen we rejoice in his increasing light and 
warmth, and love to see the signs of returning spring-life which he 
calls forth. 

And now let me try to tell you a little more about the sun’s rays. 
They bring us light and heat and we have organs by which we can 
perceive the effects they produce. Our eyes are fitted to take note of 
the light, while all over the surface of our bodies are nerves which 
carry to the mind the sensation of heat, but the rays of the sun also 
bring about other results beside light and heat, and for these results 
we have no special sense. No one for a long while suspected that 
the sun could not only warm and illuminate, but also carry on 
chemical work. But so it is; the rays of the sun can produce many 
changes in the composition of certain substances, and it is by the help 
of these rays that the photographer can take sun-pictures or photo- 
graphs. To explain how this is done would take more space than is 
left to me, but there are many experiments which will show that the 
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sun has this power of working chemical changes. There is a substance 
sold by chemists and druggists called bi-chromate of potash. It is 
bright red, but when dissolved in water the solution is yellow. Ifa 
piece of paper be dipped in this solution and dried and then placed 
in direct sunlight, having some lace or other object with an open 
pattern laid on it, the sunlight will change the parts not covered with 
lace to a dark mahogany brown, while the parts shaded from the 
sun remain bright yellow. If instead of bi-chromate of potash we 
used nitrate of silver we should have the pattern in white on a black 
ground. These changes are not the result of heat, or light, but of 
the rays which are called actinic and which can neither be seen nor 
felt. But all three sets of rays are closely connected together and we 
seldom have the light without the heat and the chemical rays as well; 
and it is the combined effect of all three which work wonders all the 
world over and all the year round. You have seen how pale and 
sickly plants become when they are kept in the dark or very much 
shaded from the sun. When the potatoes push out shoots in the 
spring time down in a dark cellar, those shoots are white, but if they 
had lain in the sunshine they would have been green, or perhaps 
purple. When anything has been laid for a few days on the grass 
and then removed, the grass is bleached to a sickly yellow and it 
takes two or three days for the sun’s rays to set things right again. 

And in all that I have tried to say I have found no space to tell 
you how wonderfully the beams of light which come from the sun 
and are so dazzlingly white, are really made up of many-coloured 
rays such as we see in the rainbow. I must leave all this to the first 
part of next month’s lesson. In the meanwhile let us all rejoice that 
our friend and benefactor, the great wonder-working sun, is showing 
himself for a longer time every day, and let us try to notice some of 
the effects he produces on the earth. Soon the glad spring time will 
be here, calling forth the violet and primrose, the bluebell and may- 
blossom, and as the sun smiles on these they will open out as widely 
as possible to catch all they can of his good influence—for it is his 
beaming smile that calls them forth and enables them to do their life’s 
work and bear fruit. He sends them messages of warmth and light 
over the vast empty space that removes him from the earth, telling 
them of a great Power that has created him and them, and has joined 
them together, so that even ninety-one millions of miles are not 
enough to remove them from his good influence. 

And he has the same message of gladness and rejoicing for boys 
and girls also, who are glad as they can be when the sun shines 
brightly, and who have minds which the flowers have not, to think of 
all these things, and hearts which the flowers have not, to be grateful 
for the blessings of warmth and light. 

T. Rosinson, 
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Prayer a Communion with God. 


O we really enter into converse with God, mind with Mind, 
when we pray, as a man holds converse with his friend? 
Why not? if there is intelligence on both sides, and each has a nature 
kindred to the other. Dr. Channing averred that spirits are all of 
one family. If it is not so then is God virtually banished from the 
sphere of moral influence, and He is little more than the mechanician 
of the physical universe—the One who once on a time called an 
ordered world out of chaos, and having endowed it with various 
chemical properties, and with forces of different kinds, placed on its 
surface vegetable and animal life, having the power of growth and 
decay, and last of all a being called man on whom He bestowed the 
gift of reason—that and nothing more, for He then retired into un- 
approachable eternity, giving no other proof of his continued existence 
than an occasional miracle. Thus prayer becomes a cry into empty 
space; for though a Creator is admitted, He is refused a part in 
the concerns of time and consigned to a Nirvana of repose. A 
moral injury is done to the mind when such a doctrine is accepted. 
If prayer is but a form of giving expression to the emotional side of 
our nature when excited by fear, or stirred by gratitude and hope; if 
it is not an actual communion of living spirit with Living Spirit, it is 
but a mockery, a pretence, and not a solemn and sacred action. It 
is a declaration of man’s orphanage, and what is best, highest in the 
universe is beyond our reach. The experience of every pious, 
prayerful man is opposed to it. Moreover the tendency of the 
science of our day is to find a Mind-Force in the universe, first as 
the Primary Energy with whom it originates, and next as skill that 
guides all movement from chaos to order, and from good to better 
still. God is not only Initial Force, He is also Ruling Wisdom, 
Love, and Goodness, as the presence of beauty, the joy of life, and 
the existence of affection in the human heart prove. We note the 
workings of providence in many courses of which our fathers had 
no knowledge. Men who hold -that prayer has only a reflective in- 
fluence, find it worthless, as all playing at pretences ever turns out 
to be. The plaint of sorrow comes back on the heart like a ball 
rebounding from a wall; and the sense of gratitude for blessings 
will be stifled by the thought that it is all make-belief. Look at this 
idea as we will, we cannot but reject it as a false and mischievous 
one; and he who holds it ought to cease calling his devotional 
addresses prayer, and term them spiritual gymnastics. 

The curious intellect still persists, Does man actually con- 
verse with God, mind to Mind? In answer it may be stated that. 
through all the ages as well as in our own, we have the testimony of 
pious men and women, of all degrees of intelligence and education, 
that such is the fact. And what better witness can we have than 
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that of experience? In addition to that, individual consciousness 
furnishes its testimony; and if consciousness and experience cannot 
be trusted, on what can we rely? From one we have the testimony 
of the past, from the other comes direct proof. Surely it is as certain 
that God is seen and experienced by the soul as that the law and 
order of the world is by the reason, or that which belongs to matter— 
extension, colour, form, and solidity—by the senses; and that, too, 
by exactly the same application of appropriate faculty to its object. 
One is equally a fact with the other, and he only who is weak in some 
given power—as in colour blindness—will be inclined to deny the 
existence of that object. The senses—that is the eye, the ear, the 
smell, touch, and taste—are only to be trusted because the mind, 
whose instruments they are, can be relied on to correct their mistakes. 
Men have often taken the seeming for the real in the physical world, 
while consciousness is direct evidence. 

In prayer man’s mind is in contact with a Mind like to his own 
but vaster; and therefore is not so liable to have what it sees deflected 
as are the reports of things that come through the senses. If the 
testimony of the saints of all ages and every race is to be rejected, 
where shall we find truth and reality? For they are the men who 
have been the purest, the noblest of their respective times and 
peoples—the best teachers, the greatest leaders and grandest heroes, 
the very salt of the earth. Beauty is a mere show, virtue simply 
a name, and the witness of conscience without meaning, if the 
testimony of these men be false. But it is a true one, and how 
gladly the great prayers of the past are repeated generation after 
generation; how men’s hearts throb in response with his when the 
Psalmist cries out, ‘As the hart panteth after the water brooks so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God! My soul is athirst for God, 
even the Living God! When Thou saidst, “Seek ye my face,” I 
said, “ Thy face, Eternal One, will I seek!”’’ In the loftiest utter- 
ances of the Old Testament prophets there is a glow of soul because 
they knew that they were organs by which the righteous God spoke 
to his children. And the fact may be noted that this glow is most 
intense when they recount their personal experiences, and they rise 
into the sublimest strains when they sing of their spirits’ contact with 
His spirit. It is the same with the great souls of the New Testament, 
and the sages and exemplars of Christendom since their time, as well 
as with the best and purest ones of the various heathen faiths. In 
different forms of words, and varying modes of speech they all bear 
witness to the one great fact—the clear knowledge of God by contact 
of their mind with his. If God is present everywhere throughout the 
physical universe, and we may note the working of his power there, 
and the result of his wisdom, surely we may find a revelation of Him- 
self in man’s consciousness! Yes, so it is, and each person may 


verify the fact for himself. 
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The Olid Order and the New Spirit. 


Il. 
The Old Order: Some causes of its decay. 

N our last chapter we gave a summary of the teaching of Christ in 

its social aspects. It was this teaching, modified by individual 
teachers and local circumstances, which shaped the corporate life of 
the early Christian communities. The particular difficulties which it 
had to encounter, the special problems of applied morality for which 
it had to find a solution, were supplied by the. civilization of the 
Roman Empire, its social institutions, its average moral feeling, its 
religious faiths. To attempt any description of these would evidently 
be impossible here. All we can do is to indicate some of the sources 
of weakness and failure, which reveal the need of a new moral force 
and gave to the Christian message its opportunity. 

At the outset two remarks may be useful. Firstly, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that we are dealing with a state of society in 
many respects as highly civilized as our own. The use of the words 
‘pagan’ and ‘heathen’ so often applied to the Roman world and the 
vivid and sometimes imaginary pictures of the perils and brutal oppo- 
sition encountered by the early Christian missionaries have somewhat 
obscured this fact for the popular mind. ‘The great towns of Asia 
Minor, of Greece, of Italy, of Africa, cannot have fallen short of the 
chief cities of the present day in brilliance and attractiveness. They 
had their universities and public schools, their leaders of fashion and 
opinion, their literary sets, their clubs and promenades and places of 
amusement, the theatre, the circus, and the bath, their magnates with 
palatial town residences and sumptuous country villas, and their 
numerous proletariat, noisy, dirty, versatile, always ready to grumble, 
always waiting to be amused at somebody else’s expense. The parallel 
must not be pushed too far; but we shall obtain some insight into 
the difficulties which lay in the path of the first Christian preachers, the 
conservative opposition, the studied insolence of the cultivated classes, 
the ruder sarcasm and ridicule of the common people, if we picture 
to ourselves the reception which simple-hearted preachers of a new 
religion would be likely to meet with in modern Paris or London. 

In the second place it is only right to utter a word of. warning 
against accepting an exaggerated description of the corruption and 
misery of the period. They are indeed sufficiently appalling. But it 
is never just to historical truth to rely almost exclusively upon the 
verdict of the satirist and the necessarily partial statements of oppo- 
nents. The dark picture drawn by the hand of Juvenal and the 
Christian Apologists is one which cannot be accepted without material 
qualification. A careful study of the ordinary life of the people, 
especially in places somewhat removed from the glare and excitement 
of the larger cities, reveals much to admire. in their. sober industry, 
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their domestic virtue, and their sincere belief in their religion. It is 
indeed evident that this must have been the case. If there had not 
been powerful influences at work to counteract the forces of disin- 
tegration, the Empire would have come to an end long before it did. 
We know, too, how many points of contact, as well as of opposition, 
Christianity found with its surroundings, how many social habits and 
popular beliefs were adopted after the triumph of the Church and 
baptized into Christian uses. 

This is all true, and should be carefully borne in mind: but never- 
theless if the moral and social life of the period is to be characterised 
in a single phrase, it must be described as a period of exhaustion 
and decay. It was a time when ancient types of virtue seem to have 
touched their limit and lost their inspiration, and ancient forms 
of faith, while still observed and to some extent believed, were 
supplanted in popular esteem by strange rites which appealed with 
more solemn effect to the awaking sense of religious mystery and 
personal need. In these circumstances the future could only belong 
to an influence which should be powerful enough to evoke a new 
enthusiasm, to reveal a new principle of progress, and to fashion new 
and higher forms for the moral and religious instincts of men. 

In classical civilization there was a close identification between 
personal and political virtue. The good citizen was the good man ; 
and conversely, the good man was the good citizen. The city state 
with its limited area was the sphere of his activity. Everything that 
concerned its honour and safety was his business and care. The 
whole object of his education was that he might be made capable of 
fulfilling the duties of a citizen worthily. Morality was political and 
legal, rather than inward and personal. We see in the history of the 
Roman Republic what a severe and consistent type of virtue was 
produced by teaching of this kind. But with the advance of con- 
quest and the extension of political privileges the bond became 
gradually laxer between the citizen and the state. Under the cosmo- 
politan system of the Empire, when the will of the Emperor and the 
power of the army came to be recognized as the only effective political 
forces, it may be said to have ceased altogether. The natural result 
followed upon the withdrawal of this long-established motive and 
restraint. Men were thrown upon themselves, their own taste and 
greed and caprice. Life lost much of the largeness and nobility of 
aim it had formerly possessed. There was a rapid growth of individual 
selfishness and a corresponding decline of morals, To this two things 
especially bear witness. Luxury began to be cultivated as a fine art. 
The standard of comfort and refinement became continually more 
exacting and effeminate. The elegance of the bath and the boudoir, 
the extravagant display of the dinner-table, a costly retinue of slaves, 
a crowd of servile retainers, these were the objects of personal pride, 
and gave a man distinction in the eyes of the world, With these 
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were associated the immodest entertainments which it was the pleasure 
of the rich man to lavish on his guests, and the dark and nameless 
vices which preyed upon the vitals of society. 

Luxury is usually associated with softness and ease of manner, 
but it is not inconsistent with a spirit of heartlessmess and cruelty. 
Plato and Aristotle had countenanced the exposure of new-born 
infants on the plea of state policy, that none but healthy citizens might 
be reared. Under the Empire this practice acquired an evil popularity 
in the interests of a self-indulgence which found here an easy method 
of ridding itself of inconvenient burdens. But there is perhaps an 
even clearer revelation of the insensibility to suffering and contempt 
for the value of human life in the most popular forms of amusement. 
Gladiatorial shows were exhibited with a frequency and a lavish 
cruelty before unknown. Even the Greek cities with their more 
humane manners welcomed them into their midst. No candidate for 
popular favour could afford to ignore this depraved taste ; while the 
training and hiring out of gladiators became a lucrative line of busi- 
ness. Contemporary records show only too clearly how degrading 
was the influence of these exhibitions. A large mosaic picture of 
celebrated gladiators, preserved in the Lateran Museum at Rome, is 
probably unequalled in the frankness of its brutal realism. Epictetus 
tells us that the children used to imitate these things in their play. 

Ancient civilizations were uniformly based upon slavery. Under 
simple and inexpensive habits of life the relation between the master 
and the slave was frequently a happy one, and the stigma of servitude 
was reduced toa minimum. At one time the Roman was content to 
possess quite a small number of slaves; he tilled his own land,— 
agriculture and war were his two occupations, and he required few 
personal attendants. Under the different conditions to which we 
have already referred all this was changed. The number of slaves 
increased rapidly and soon reached alarming proportions. The land 
was taken out of the hands of free labour and worked by gangs of 
slaves, who were often shamefully ill-treated and neglected by the 
absentee landlord. In the large towns, and especially in Rome, there 
was a brisk demand for slaves to minister to all the fresh demands of 
private luxury.|. The rich man required his doorkeeper, who was 
chained like a dog to his post, his cooks, his personal attendants of 
various kinds, men to run before and behind his litter to give an im- 
posing appearance when he went abroad, his professional clowns and 
singers and dancers to amuse him at his banquets. If he were an 
educated man he would also have his secretary and readers and 
copyists. It was held to be a sign either of poverty or meanness 
when the same slave was used for two different purposes. Cicero 
speaks contemptuously of a man who allowed his cook to perform 
other duties as well. It is, however, in its relation to industry and 
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trade that the full social significance of this vast slave-population 
becomes plain. Industrial pursuits of all kinds were carried on by 
slave-labour, with the result that a stigma was supposed to attach to 
labour itself. Many wealthy men employed their slaves in lucrative 
commercial speculation. M. Crassus made a large sum of money by 
buying up burnt and dilapidated houses at a low figure and then 
setting his slave labourers to rebuild them. Others who owned 
educated slaves would hire them out for their own profit as teachers 
or doctors or lawyers. The kind of treatment which a slave received 
varied considerably. Often he was a valuable property worth careful 
attention, or by his personal qualities he might win the affection of 
his master: but in the eye of the law he was not a person but a thing, 
a chattel, bound to render an absolute obedience and exposed to 
every caprice of his lord’s will, who might even condemn him to a 
shameful death. Under the Empire, especially in the third and fourth 
centuries, there was a marked improvement in the legal status of the 
slave, due in part to the influence of Stoical teaching. Ultimately 
his life was protected; and he was allowed to contract a lawful 
marriage, and even to make a will. But these and similar measures, 
while no doubt they mitigated some hardships, were far from striking 
at the root of the evil. There was no perception that slavery itself 
was in a large degree responsible for the moral corruption, the 
economic strain, and the undertone of social despair, which foretold 
the final disruption of the Empire. Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 


[Nore.—The next paper will deal with the religion of the Empire, and will also 
refer to some of the higher influences which were at work apart from 


Christianity. ] 
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Feb. 2nd. Ps. viii. One ofthose 
considered by critics to bear the stamp 
of Davidic origin. It is a glorious out- 
burst of praise. How wonderful are 
the heavens and how do they manifest 
the Creator’s glory! Still more won- 
derful is man created in the Divine 
image. Compared with many other 
creatures he is weak; but by his 
reason and intelligence, he is able to 
subdue and hold in subjection creatures 
physically mightier than himself. Truly 
he is crowned with glory and honour 
and made but little lower than God. 


(See R.V.) The infant and suckling . 


may teach us more of God than can 
the beasts of the field, or the mighty 
worlds that. sparkle in the midnight 
sky. In man we have the highest 
revelation of God. Let us open our 
hearts and minds to the wisdom, purity, 


and love of God, and shew forth with 
all our powers the excellence and 
glory of the Creator. 

Matt. xxiii. 44-58 Those who 
truly become disciples of Jesus Christ 
are willing to sacrifice to the uttermost 
for the sake of the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. Not even the 
closest human relationships are al- 
lowed to stand in the way. That is 
the lesson of the parables of the 
treasure and of the pearl. The suc- 
ceeding parable presents more diffi- 
culty. Did Jesus really mean the end 
of the world and a literal fire; or was 
he thinking of the impending fate of 
Jerusalem and the consequent break-up 
of the temple service and the Jewish age 
and dispensation ? Probably the latter, 
though we cannot be certain. The 
parable is full of Eastern imagery. 
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Let us be sure that in this and in all 
ages the Providence of God will insure 
to every soul a harvest the logical out- 
come of the previous sowing. 

Feb. 9th, Ps.xvi.5 seq. This 
is one of the psalms of the Dispersion 
written by an unknown poet far from 
his fatherland. The writer will not, 
like some of his countrymen, prove 
recreant and exchange Jehovah for 
another God, nor will he engage in 
idolatrous rites. In the thought of the 
God of Israel and in remembrance of 
his help, the poet feels safe amid 
all chances and changes. Whatever 
happens will be in accordance with the 
Divine will. ‘Far above the future 
and all its menaces’ he is lifted. He 
is probably writing from a couch of 
sickness, and yet he knows no fear. 
He whois mighty will rescue him 
from death and give him the life for 
which he yearns. It is a psalm of 
complete repose in God. 

See R.V., ver. 2, ‘I have no good 
beyond thee.’ The A.V. gives no clear 
idea. See also ver. 10, ‘ Sheol.’ 

Matt. xviii. 21 seq. How con- 
sistent is this parable with all the 
teaching and example of Jesus! No 
limit can be put to the exercise of the 
divine spirit of charity. Our duty 
cannot be measured by any number 
of specific acts. When we pray: 
‘Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give them that trespass against us,’ do 
we always mean what we say ? 

Feb. 16th. Ps. xviii. 20-28. 
We are taken back to David and his 
times. Our verses are from a grand 
song of thanksgiving for deliverance 
from heathen foes. The deliverance 
was not of the singer, but of Je- 
hovah, who saved him because of 
his righteousness. It was a common 
idea of the time that physical deliver- 
ances and all temporal blessings came 
through obedience to the divine com- 
mand. This is certainly not true in 
the old sense. It is, however, a law 
of God that the righteous have their 
reward. The merciful obtain mercy, 
and the pure in heart see God. 

Matt. xx. 1-16. The word ‘for’ 
connects this passage with the previous 
chapter. .Some say the parable refers 


to the relation of Jews and Gentiles ‘in 
the Kingdom of God. The latter were 
not to be under any disadvantage 
because they entered the vineyard 
later. The parable seems to cover 
more than this. There is in it a lesson 
of consolation for those who, however 
late in the day, find an entrance to the 
vineyard and use their available oppor- 
tunity in the Master’s service. 

Feb. 23rd, Isaiah Iviii. 1-12. 
According to the calendar, Feb. 23rd 
is this year the first Sunday in Lent. 
The Roman and Anglican Churches 
observe the forty days before Easter, 
which begin with-Ash Wednesday, as 
a period of fasting to commemorate the 
fasting and temptation of Christ. The 
Nonconformist Protestant Churches 
make no provision for such a com- 
memoration. It is always our duty to 
deny ourselves and to resist temptation. 
Let us at least be free from unreality 
and insincerity. We know how the 
Jews became formal and _ insincere, 
meriting the terrible rebukes of the 
best of their prophets. Read carefully 
our chapter and learn that the fast 
which God requires is not to afflict the 
soul and bow the head in the dust, but 
to act in the spirit of brotherliness, 
self-denial, and charity. 

Matt. iv. 1-11. A picture-story 
intended to show that even Jesus 
learned by experience the wisdom he 
possessed and the truth he taught. 
Inasmuch as his nature was so much 
loftier and his powers so much greater 
than ours, he was beset by peculiar 
temptations. He might have sought 
personal ease and safety; he might 
have attracted crowds by a display 
of unusual powers; he might have 
yielded to the craving for a temporal 
prince and Messiah. Certain texts in 
the psalms and prophets suggested 
these thoughts, but reflection and 
prayer led him to decide differently 
and he neither tempted Providence 
nor yielded to the desire for glory. 
He did his duty and left to God the 
issue. Note that one evangelist says, 
‘the devil left him for a season.’ 
What does this imply? See also 
Sunday School Helper 1. 150, VII. 1 13h 
XI.-24. _W. G. Capman 


